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PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE (1905). 

I. 

PRAGMATISM, which has been making such a stir in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries, has presented a somewhat different 
aspect in France. It was favored by the earlier works of the 
' neo-critical ' school, of which Charles Renouvier was the head. 
This school has always ardently defended the doctrine of free 
will. It is with this school that we must connect the work of 
M. Boutroux on La contingence des lots de la nature and L'idee 
de loi naturelle dans la science et dans la philosophie ; and M. 
Boutroux's ideas have, in their turn, exercised a great influence 
on the epistemological conceptions of M. Poincare, his near rela- 
tive and friend. Something of the same indeterminism is found 
in M. Bergson's doctrine ; and when these writers are considered 
as a whole, it is evident that they belong to the same movement 
of thought, — the reaction against Hegelianism, and the cult of 
science which has dominated in France since the decline of the 
metaphysics of the school of Cousin. And it is known that the 
theories of MM. Le Roy and Wilbois, in their turn, are related 
not only to the scientific doctrines of M. Duhem, but also to M. 
Bergson's philosophy, although the latter has distinctly refused 
to subscribe to them in their entirety. 

By a very natural affinity of ideas, which we now understand 
better after a lapse of years, it was also the neo-critical school 
which introduced Mr. William James to French philosophy. His 
reputation in France dates from his studies on ' Effort,' published in 
La Critique Philosophique, edited by M. Charles Renouvier. It 
has sometimes been said that M. Bergson received his primary 
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impulse from Mr. James, and that he, in turn, must have been in- 
fluenced by M. Bergson's metaphysical ideas; and recently the 
reviewer of the Congress at Rome reproduced this idea in the 
Revue Philosophique. But M. Bergson has written to M. Ribot, 
editor of the Revue, to point out the incorrectness of this apprecia- 
tion. " The report of the congress," he says, " presents as an acci- 
dental and local fact, and as the result of a combination between 
a French philosophy and an American psychology, a movement of 
ideas which, for some years, has appeared to some extent every- 
where, and which results from causes that are of deep and gen- 
eral significance. The need is felt by a great many thinkers in all 
countries of a philosophy more truly empirical, and more closely 
allied with the immediately given than was the traditional phi- 
losophy, which was elaborated by thinkers who were primarily 
mathematicians. When I wrote Les donnees immediates de la con- 
science, I only knew Mr. James by his excellent studies on ' Effort ' 
and ' The Emotions.' I had not even read the article which ap- 
peared in Mind in January, 1884." 

We must, therefore, regard all these similarities as the expres- 
sion of the same general state of mind. We do not yet know how it 
is that some ideas are 'in the air,' but we can no longer doubt that 
they are there. The very name 'pragmatism,' which was invented 
by Mr. Peirce and popularized by Mr. James, was created anew 
in France some years ago by M. Blondel, who then knew noth- 
ing of the sense in which it had been employed by either of the 
others. M. Blondel is the author of a suggestive and vigorous 
work entitled U action} which is mainly religious in character 
though greatly influenced by M. Boutroux's philosophy. Its aim 
is "To discover what is involved in our actions, in the ultimate 
recess, where unconsciously and even in spite of ourselves we 
support existence and cling to it." He starts with a criticism 
of philosophical dilletantism quite analogous to that which Mr. 
Peirce follows in "How to Make Our Ideas Clear." 2 But he does 
not continue in the same manner, and his conclusion is very dif- 

1 L'action, essai (Tune critique de la vie et d'une science de la pratique, by 
Maurice Blondel, former pupil of the Normal School, Fellow in Philosophy, and 
Doctor of Letters, Paris, Alcan, 1893. 

2 Popular Science Monthly, Vol. XII, pp. 286 ff. 
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ferent. Rejecting all philosophical formalism, he puts his trust 
in moral experience and consults it directly. He thinks that 
moral experience shows that action is not wholly self-contained 
but that it presupposes a reality which transcends the world in 
which we participate. Finally, he maintains that we are unable, 
as Pascal already said, either to live or to understand ourselves 
by ourselves alone. So that unless we mutilate our nature by 
renouncing all earnestness of life, we are necessarily led to recog- 
nize in ourselves the presence of God. Our problem, therefore, 
can only be solved by an act of absolute faith in a positive religion 
(Catholicism for M. Blondel). This completes the series of acts 
of faith without which no action, not even ordinary daily acts, 
could be accomplished, and without which we fall immediately 
into absolute barrenness both practical and intellectual. 

Such is the doctrine to which he gives the name ' Pragma- 
tism.' In 1902, when the first number of the Vocabulaire 
philosophique was prepared according to the method which I 
described in this Review last year, the proofs of the word 
' Action ' were naturally sent to M. Blondel. His doctrine was 
there mentioned, and, inasmuch as it admitted the existence 
of a reality above intelligence not reducible to concepts and 
going beyond understanding, I called it an ' alogism.' He wrote 
then to the Philosophical Society : " Far from opposing or pre- 
ferring action to knowledge and seeing in it something alogical, 
I consider : ( 1 ) That knowledge is a partial epitome of the former 
(reduction, projection, inadequate plan or anticipation) ; (2) that 
the progress of action causes the progress also of thought, as 
the progress of thought conditions and determines the progress 
of action. Thus, in a wheel which advances by turning, the 
spokes sometimes precede, sometimes rise above, sometimes fol- 
low, and sometimes support the axle-tree ; some turn backward 
while the others go forward, and this regressive movement is 
one condition of the propulsion of the whole system. Just so 
intellectual reflection is a moment of the general dynamic of 
life. . . . Just as the name ' physical ' is applied to the object of 
a science which deals with what is by nature sensible without 
being entirely or directly perceptible by the senses, so to desig- 
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nate the object of a science which would methodically study and 
systematize actions in such a way as to show all their partic- 
ulars and to unite them with determinism, which is intelligible, 
though at first not recognized, the word ' pragmatic ' would be 
suitable, and the term ' pragmatism ' might be applied to the 
doctrine which would consider the philosophical problem from 
this point of view as from a centre of perspective." * 

This proposition was, however, very coldly received, as is seen 
in the Report of the Society : " It seems to me," the general 
secretary said in reading the above letter, " that we might accept 
this word, which is new in philosophy, and which would escape 
the danger of equivocation incurred by ' action.' — M. Brun- 
schvicg : " I am not entirely of that opinion. By accepting M. 
Blondel's term we are led into his domain, and give a kind of 
consecration to a doctrine which in reality we do not admit." — 
M. Rauh : " The objection seems to me just. One must not 
accept formulas which imply the legitimacy of beliefs considered 
as superior to intelligence. ... In short, for this school the 
higher source of truth is unconscious. Intelligence, before be- 
ing clear intelligence, presents itself in an unconscious and syn- 
thetic form. That is an interesting idea and one of which we 
must take account. We ' live ' intelligence before thinking it. 
But is a special word necessary to designate this idea ? " — M. 
Couturat : "It would seem that the word 'activity' in the 
classic sense, as distinguished from sensibility and intelligence, 
might be applied without ambiguity to the idea in question." 

One sees how the word and the thing seemed new and unusual 
three years ago. When they began to become popular, I begged 
M. Blondel to explain to us how he had come to choose this expres- 
sion. " I decided upon the name ' pragmatism,' " he replied, " as 
early as 1888, and I was quite conscious that I was coining it. 
... In L' action (p. 204 et passim) I pointed out the difference 
between ftpd&s, npaypa, iroirjac/:, and I have chosen this name 
' pragmatism ' in order to specify the exact nature of my study." 

French pragmatism, as may be seen from the fragment quoted 

1 Published in the appendixes of the Bulletin de la Soci&ti de Philosophic, 2d year 
(1901-1902), pp. 190-192. 
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above, has always maintained an intimate connection with relig- 
ious ideas. M. Bergson confines himself to a spiritualistic meta- 
physics, but he is surrounded by disciples who go further and 
who make every effort to bring him to the confessional faith. 
M. LeRoy seems by method to avoid mixing mere apologetics 
with criticisms which he addresses to rationalistic science ; but 
his religious philosophy is well known, and, indeed, he makes 
no secret of it. M. Wilbois, more imperious and contentious 
in spirit, ended his work on L'esprit positif by conclusions 
which were entirely religious. By his theory of action and 
scientific liberty he implies morality ; by this morality a spiritual 
authority which is a teaching power, a power subordinating the 
intellectual to the moral, a power " which destroys ephemeral 
spontaneity in the interest of true liberty." A Church with 
dogmas, sacraments, a liturgy; the eucharistical ceremony 
which symbolizes the communion of souls and actualizes our 
participation in the permanent resurrection of Christ, — such 
appear to him to be, not exactly the necessary deductions, but 
at least the normal complements, of a pragmatic view of knowl- 
edge. La Revue de Philosophic, which is directed by ecclesiastics, 
recently extolled pragmatism as a means of proving orthodox 
beliefs. In the July number (which opens with a fragment by 
Mr. James, in which philosophy seems somewhat under- 
rated as compared with religion), this Revue thus develops the 
benefits of the method which judges doctrines by their effects. 
" The advantages of the pragmatic system are numerous and are 
evident enough without being insisted upon, especially in abstract 
discussions. We are accustomed to judge a tree by its fruits ; 
this is only a new and more systematized form of the old argu- 
ment ex consequentiis. This system solves a great many diffi- 
culties in philosophy ; it explains the necessity of principles 
marvellously. We desire them, we want them, therefore they 
are necessary, just as bread is necessary to sustain corporeal life. 
It solves directly the problem of psychological liberty where the 
means to the end are not necessary. The existence of God, Provi- 
dence, and Immortality are demonstrated by their happy effects 
upon our terrestrial life, and the proof has the advantage of being 
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simple and comprehensible to any one who knows the rudiments 
of history. . . . Have not the scholastics always defended, per- 
haps rather by instinct than reason, the identity of truth and 
goodness : bonum-=verum ? If we consider the matter carefully, 
it will be seen that the Good is the useful ; for not to be good in 
anything, is synonymous with being bad, and everywhere the 
true is the useful. It is in this assertion that pragmatism con- 
sists." 1 

This represents the most exaggerated form of pragmatic fide- 
ism. It is clear that there would be few philosophers, even 
among the most religious spirits, who would be willing to sub- 
scribe to such a declaration. But even the excesses of the the- 
ory have been useful, by awakening, a little tardily perhaps, the 
feeling among rationalistic thinkers that there was something to 
be done, and that the movement of scientific criticism menaced 
not only the extremes of intellectualism. 

In M. Brunschvicg's L'idealisme contemporain one may profit- 
ably read in this connection the chapter entitled : " La philos- 
ophic nouvelle et l'intellectualisme." There the author refutes 
pretty thoroughly some of M. LeRoy's more extreme propo- 
sitions by endeavoring to show that rational intelligence is much 
more pliant than the adversaries of reason would wish to believe. 
On the other hand, the men of great learning who were named 
as sponsors of this ' new philosophy ' have more and more 
testified what reservations they make, and how greatly their con- 
clusions differ from those which are currently attributed to them. 
M. Poincare has followed La science et I'kypothese with a second 
volume called La valeur de la science, of which the title is suffi- 
ciently characteristic. " When we discover the place held by 
hypotheses in the sciences," he wrote in the preface to the first 
work, "we ask ourselves if all these constructions are well 
founded, and we believe that a breath would destroy them. Yet 
to be sceptical in this way is still to be superficial ; to doubt 
everything and to believe everything are two equally uncritical 
modes of solution, both of which free us from the necessity of 
thinking. If such were the case, science would be powerless ; 
1 Dessoulavy, " Le pragmatisme," Revue de Philosophic, VII, p. 94. 
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but, in fact, we see its conclusions verified before our eyes. That 
would not be possible if it did not reveal to us something of the 
nature of reality." It is this thought which is further developed 
maintained in La valeur de la science. It is here not only ex- 
pressed in a logical manner, but takes the form of a profession of 
and practical and moral faith in the validity of reason. " When I 
speak here of truth, I of course wish to speak first of all of sci- 
entific truth ; but I also want to speak of moral truth, a single 
aspect of which is justice. It may seem that I misuse words in 
thus uniting two objects which have nothing in common under 
the same name. It may be maintained that scientific truth, 
which rests on demonstration, cannot in any way be brought 
into relation with moral truth, which depends upon feeling. But, 
nevertheless, I cannot separate them, and those who love the one 
cannot but love the other. In order to discover either of these 
truths, one must strive to free one's mind completely from preju- 
dice and passion, and must attain to absolute sincerity. Once 
discovered, these two kinds of truth afford us the same satisfac- 
tion ; both, as soon as they are perceived, shine with the same 
brilliancy, so that one must either see them or close one's eyes. 

" It must be added that those who fear the one will also fear 
the other ; for there are people who in all things are interested 
primarily in consequences. In a word, I connect the two kinds 
of truths, because the same reasons make us love them and the 
same reasons make us fear them." x 

Let no one mistake the term ' profession of faith,' however ; 
all the third part of the work is a justification of it. And it is 
at the same time a rehabilitation of ' social discourse ' and a 
strong criticism of the somewhat anarchistic individualism which 
dominated philosophy some years ago. You remember the 
ingenious and subtle force with which M. Bergson urged the 
importance of what is ineffable and unique in experience in Les 
donnees immediates de la conscience. The deep-lying ego, the 
true ego, does not lend itself to the exigences of the social life 
nor to language which is its expression ; in order to find it, we 
must forget words, give up communicating with each other, and 

1 Introduction, p. 3. 
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free ourselves even from the idea of communication. The word 
is stable, brutal, banal, common ; to name experience is to falsify 
it and make it a dead thing. " If we lived a purely individual 
life, if there were neither society nor language," we would ap- 
proach that ideal state analogous to a dream in which we 
should know reality as it is in its true nature " extraordinary 
and alogical." 

M. LeRoy goes still further in this direction, and applies to 
physical science itself what M. Bergson maintained concerning 
the spiritual life. He holds that all science is a well-made 
language, a combination of formulas, a ' discours ' which devi- 
ates from the real in proportion as it is better organized and 
more nearly perfect. To make a discovery is to break this 
deadening crystallization at some point, to regain contact with 
reality, to feel the true nature of the object known to be indi- 
vidual and singular like the knowing subject. Such was the 
thesis which has been currently called ' scientific nominalism.' (I 
do not, however, think the name was quite just. What we really 
have is an anti-logism, related on the one hand to the hostility 
to discursive thought which Jacobi and Schopenhauer affected, 
and on the other hand to an intellectual pride and the same 
contempt for the flock of sheep and parrots which the Nietzsches 
and the Gobineaus have professed). It is that against which 
M. Poincare protests. The real, he says in substance, is the 
objective, and the objective is community among thinking 
beings. The only criterion of reality is comparison of indi- 
vidual thoughts. The real is not manifested, like Spinozistic 
truth, by a feeling of direct contact ; it is only established a pos- 
teriori, and is defined solely by what is common to different 
minds. There is no reality in the amorphous and indefinable 
mass which constitutes the mental content of an individual. The 
very idea of an external world proceeds from the social postulate 
of knowledge which makes into a thing independent of you and 
me that which is the common element of our representations. 
Accordingly, nothing is more respectable than that famous ' dis- 
cours ' so long anathematized. It was the classical philosophers, 
on the contrary, who were in the right in identifying God, the 
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Word, and Reason. Consequently, " no ' discourse,' no objec- 
tivity. Whether we take the ethical, the aesthetic, or the scien- 
tific point of view, the result is the same ; nothing is objective 
but that which is identical for all. Now one can only speak of 
such an identity if a comparison is possible and can be translated 
into a * standard of exchange ' capable of being transmitted from 
one mind to another. Nothing will then have any objective 
value except that which is transmissible by ' discourse,' that is 
to say, intelligible." l Yet is not this construction common to all 
external and illusory, since it does not touch things but deals 
only with their relations ?. Not at all ! To say that science can 
not have objective value because it only makes known relations 
to us, is to reverse the true order of ideas, for the relation is the 
very type and origin of objectivity. " External objects, for which 
the word object has been invented, are really objects, and not 
transient and imperceptible appearances, because these are not 
only groups of sensations, but groups cemented by a constant 
bond. It is this bond and this bond alone which is object in 
them, and this bond is a relation." 2 

Therefore when we ask what is the objective value of knowl- 
edge, this means : Knowledge makes us know the real relation 
of things ; and by real relations we can only understand this : 
relations which are the same for everybody. " The essential 
fact is that there are some points upon which all those who are 
familiar with given experiences may agree," 3 and that this agree- 
ment is permanent notwithstanding appearances. " To sum up, 
the only objective reality is constituted by the relations of things ; 
and from this results a universal harmony. It is obvious that 
these relations and this harmony could not be conceived out- 
side a mind which perceives and feels them. But they are 
nevertheless objective, because they are, will become, or will 
remain, common to all thinking beings." 4 

One could not wish a stronger expression of modern rational- 
ism. I may perhaps be excused for having insisted so much on 
this point, not only because of the intrinsic interest in the sub- 

1 Poincare, La valeur de la science, pp. 264, 265. 

2 Ibid., p. 266. 3 Ibid., p. 268. * Ibid., p. 271. 
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ject, but also because for ten years I have often urged the social 
character of objectivity, and sometimes before a philosophical 
audience which was singularly unsympathetic. 1 I am greatly 
rejoiced and have good hopes of the progress of philosophy by 
finding this theory confirmed by a great contemporary scholar 
who has doubtless been led to it by very different paths. 

M. Poincare's book has this year most energetically vindicated 
the rights of the understanding, but it has not stood alone. M. 
Milhaud has just combined a number of contributions into one 
volume, entitled : Etudes sur la pensee scientifique chez les Grecs 
et les modernes. He prefaced the volume with a general study 
on " L'idee de science," which also takes as point of departure 
the exaggerated claims of contemporary fideism, and which shows 
from what point he refuses to follow this doctrine. Borrowing from 
M. Durkheim an expression and a concept which he employs pri- 
marily in ethics, M. Milhaud rests the whole idea of knowledge 
on the existence of normal thought. This he does not exactly 
define, but its collectivistic nature is seen from the use which he 
makes of it. " Science is made by all the resources at the dis- 
posal of the human mind leading to a kind of normal objectivity, 
whose pursuit alone constitutes in the last analysis the essential 
mark of scientific effort." 2 Science does not consist exclusively 
of facts. It was only a narrow positivism which could for some 
years maintain this barren idea. But that which the mind adds 
to facts, in interpreting them and acting upon them, is not an 
arbitrary and convenient classification in which the tendencies 
and various tastes of individuals play with perfect freedom as in 
a scherzo. There is freedom in the ways and means, and order 
in the result to be attained. " These different tendencies may 
cooperate in a single truth which is valid for all in proportion as 
they are able to find a normal response in the minds of all, and 

1 See Revue Philosophique, May, 1 902, and especially Bulletin de la Soctiti de 
Philosophic, May, 1903 (" Sur l'apparence objective des perceptions visuelles "). I 
tried to express the general theory of intelligence implied by this view in La Disso- 
lution, Chapter IV . : "Dissolution psych ologique." The title is unfortunately chosen. 
I was wrong to follow Spencer in that, who opposes dissolution to evolution, and con- 
sequently to individualization. A more exact term would be: "Assimilation psy- 
chologique." 

2 Etudes sur la pensie scientifique, p. 2. 
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when these tendencies are directed by the scholar with the scru- 
pulous desire to reach an objectivity which surpasses him. The 
mind is like an instrument with a thousand strings. To make it 
vibrate in unison with all men, it is not necessary to strike any 
unique chord ; it is only necessary to try to have all the vibra- 
tions normal, the harmony pure, the chords exactly attuned, so 
that only an imperfect instrument is incapable of reproducing 
them." J 

The criterion of knowledge is therefore " that formulated asser- 
tions are found to be justified by reasons which are normal enough 
to be accepted by every man of sound mind, to whatever order of 
ideas these ideas may belong." 2 In this sense the discovery 
and the demonstration of even a single fact, such as the date of a 
document, is truly a work of science. History thus reenters the 
ranks of science from which it was excluded by the current 
definition in a somewhat paradoxical manner. Ethics itself can 
take this form and thus escape by the same criterion the indeter- 
minism of individual faith. This is brought about (as we hold) 
by the fact that our moral experience " is more and more regu- 
lated by normal principles, — not by principles which are actually 
recognized by all, but by the principles which our practical 
reason in the course of its development points out to us as those 
that ought to be recognized by all. . . . We desire that by our 
efforts the ideal postulates of human conduct should be formu- 
lated, as the fundamental principles regulating the attitude of the 
geometrician and physician are formulated in their speculations 
concerning the universe." 3 

The same criterion is applied finally to religious truth itself. 
The guiding idea of religion, the future possibility of universal 
communion, is also that of science. Under this influence dogmas 
are constantly losing their importance by becoming the more and 
more plastic symbol of an inner feeling which recognizes all men 
of good will. In this way, divergences become less " by allowing 
the unity of the human consciousness, which is another name for 
reason to express itself more and more each day/" 

Mr. James wrote in Mind last year that M. Poincare and 

1 Op. cit., p. 9. 2 Op. at., p. 10. 3 Op. at., p. 16. * Op. at., 17. 
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M. Milhaud were pragmatists. And in a certain sense he was 
right ; but it is evident that the specific differences are here more 
important than the genus. The thought of both men is doubtless 
related to the pragmatism of Mr. C. S. Peirce. They would 
agree with the theory (at bottom rationalistic) which he has main- 
tained in " How to Make Our Ideas Clear" and in some articles 
in the Monist. They differ greatly — and the difference is in- 
creasing — from Mr. F. C. S. Schiller, M. LeRoy, and M. Wilbois, 
and from all the fideist party of the pragmatic school, of which 
we have spoken earlier. 

II. 

The same effort towards the rehabilitation of a rationalism 
which shall be acceptable to the modern spirit, is shown also in 
the ethical movement, which is becoming more and more active, 
and whose character is now shown more distinctly than it was at 
first. The first attempts were theoretical and individual. This 
year there has been a tendency toward the concrete, that is to say, 
to the organization of a well defined moral system of education. 

Circumstances render this task very necessary and very diffi- 
cult. Parliament has just voted the separation of Church and 
State. It is difficult to know who really desired this, the Catho- 
lics or their opponents. Both, perhaps ; for while both are be- 
moaning it for form's sake, both parties have acted as if they 
wished it. It is still more difficult to know where it will end ; 
but it has produced for the moment an atmosphere of defiance 
and tension in regard to religious questions which has extended 
to all related fields. Twenty years ago the relations of philosophy 
and religion were, in our country, dominated by a benevolent 
scepticism, which allowed liberty of thought to all, without detri- 
ment to the amenity of individual relationships. The orthodox 
Catholics, with rare exceptions, followed the rites of their re- 
ligion, but refrained from discussing the subject with their rela- 
tives and friends ; while the philosophers, on their part, respected 
the form of the spiritual life and moral feeling in religion, which 
they deemed often of practical value though a trifle antiquated. 
That was the time when Fustel de Coulanges, himself a very free 
thinker, nevertheless expressed a desire to be buried according to 
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the Catholic rites, " in order to give evidence of his high esteem 
for the tradition of his ancestors." The first blow to this amiable 
tolerance was given by the Dreyfus affair. For the most part, 
the Catholics, moved by a complex feeling of nationalism and 
anti-semitism, decided this question a priori without any histori- 
cal examination of the facts. On the other hand, the spirit of 
critical discussion and intellectualism led to the formation of an 
opposite party, who insisted as a matter of principle that all 
sentimental belief and all practical interest should be eliminated 
from the discussion. Between the two parties the question was 
therefore much less that of the guilt or innocence of a man than 
that of the moral principle of thought : voluntarism and religion 
on the one hand, criticism and rationalism on the other. When 
the affair had subsided, the tension was relieved ; but the quarrel 
of the confessional education against laical education, and the 
question of the separation of Church and State revived the oppo- 
sition. Hence the question which now confronts us under the 
most various forms : How found and establish, outside religious 
faith, a morality which can be taught ? For such a morality must 
be impartial among the different religions and systems of philoso- 
phy, so that its presence in scholastic programmes may not be 
tyrannical for any one, believer or unbeliever. Moreover, it is 
also necessary that this system of morality should have the power 
of appealing to reason in such a way as to gain influence over 
conduct, and also that its effects may be of such a nature as to 
fill the place of the divine sanctions by which the ancient religious 
morality was accompanied. 

The moral movement this year has primarily found expression 
in collections of lectures and articles. I may mention as in the 
front rank a fine book by M. Seailles, Education on revolution. 
At the beginning of this he has mentioned, as a characteristic 
leit-motiv, the title of his preceding work : Les affirmations de la 
conscience moderne. M. Seailles, Professor at the Sarbonne, is 
doubtless known to the readers of this Review as a writer on 
aesthetics, as the author of Leonard de Vinci, of Carriire, and of 
Watteau. But he has another side familiar to the universities of 
the people. He frequently speaks to working men and in their 
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behalf. He devotes all his energy to the intellectual, artistic, and 
moral education of the democracy. He has faith in the people 
and in the possibility of making them the conscious instrument 
of reason. He has resolutely sacrificed to this task his personal 
interests and the academical honors to which he would otherwise 
naturally have attained. Hence his discourses have a tone of 
sincerity and energy, they are truly works of good faith, of hope 
and solidarity. I will also mention Solidarisme et liberalisme by 
M. Bougie, a collection of lectures that were held at Montpellier, 
Toulouse, Bordeaux, and Montauban. Finally, an interesting col- 
lection of articles of the same nature may be found in a series 
published last year by the Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale 
under the common title, " Questions pratiques." But these 
practical questions very often lead back to their point of support 
in theory, whether it be a question of the religious education of 
children, the rights of the father as opposed to the rights of the 
child, concurrence in the matter of education, or even the pro- 
portional representation of political parties. 

The School of Advanced Social Studies organized this winter a 
course of lectures on the non-theological teaching of morality 
under the direction of M. Alfred Croiset, Pean of the Faculty of 
Letters at the University of Paris, and Professor of Greek Litera- 
ture in this faculty. But the ethical question is at present so 
urgent and general that it cannot be restricted to specialists. M. 
Croiset opened this course the ninth of last November by a lec- 
ture which defined very well the state of the problem, and pointed 
out a solution of it. 1 Moral and just men, said he, disagree con- 
cerning the philosophy by which they justify their morality. 
There exists nevertheless for each epoch, and even in a form 
general enough for the whole of humanity, a body of morality 
which is not contestable. The moral ideal taught in the schools 
must therefore be that which, in the social domain, is impressed on 
the conscience of honest men to-day, outside the quarrels of sect 
or party. Doubtless this ideal is widespread and springs from 

1 This lecture appeared in the first number of a new review called the Revue (lit 
Mois, edited by Emile Borel, Professor of Mathematics at the Sorbonne (librairie Le 
Soudier) . 
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the most diverse sources. The object of the science of morals is 
to reduce it to history and to discover the successive strata through 
which morality has been built up. But morality can be taught 
without entering into this history, as one teaches the child the 
language of his country — something equally traditional and 
social — without troubling his mind at the same time with studies 
of historical grammar and criticism of the imperfections which 
may actually exist in our manner of speaking. Likewise the 
State may constitute a non-theological and impartial morality 
which will influence the public conscience only, without affecting 
any religion or philosophy. A grave question remains, that of 
sanctions. What answer can be given to the man of ill will or 
even to the sceptic who will say : " Your teaching proposes to 
us a way of moral living that is good. But what if it please me 
not to conform to it ? If I wish to revolt against the tyranny of 
the public conscience, what objection can you urge?" Three 
things : First, the legal sanctions. They are insufficient, it is obvi- 
ous, but nevertheless they cover a large field. Then public opinion, 
whose power we learn better every day. Finally, our own con- 
science and reason which the progress of science tends constantly 
to maintain, stimulate, and render more delicate, although in its 
nature science is most objective and foreign to morality. There 
is a moralizing virtue in all study, in all work done seriously, 
thanks to the good habits of mind which this engenders. It is 
sufficient, therefore, to feel the moral need and not to deny its 
proper feelings by a superficial and verbal criticism. The rewards 
and penalties necessary to virtue are immanent in civilization. 

M. Durkheim in a later lecture went still further : he wished 
to prove that both historically and practically God is Society, and 
that society, conceived in a positive manner, furnishes to morality 
all the supports one ordinarily expects from revealed religions. 
What is God for his followers ? A Creator, a Sovereign, a 
friendly and terrible force in the midst of which we live, in whose 
image we are made, and to whom we owe language, the condition 
of thought, and the knowledge which enables us to act on the 
world. He is a mysterious force also, which transcends us and 
is the source of our union, a force whose will determines what is 
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good and bad for us, whose ways are unfathomable and whose 
final aims surpass us infinitely. He is the Eternal, who survives 
passing generations and maintains the continuity of their spiritual 
life. In desiring him, we only wish to attain to the highest realiza- 
tion of ourselves ; by separating ourselves from him, we fall into 
nothingness, we deny ourselves . . . Are not these indeed 
attributes of God ? And are there any of these that do not apply 
in the most literal way to the society in which we live ? Even 
the details of the rites of external worship itself can be explained 
by this identification. When we weaken morally, when we feel 
doubts, it is to God that we go to strengthen us, it is to his grace 
that we appeal to enlighten and fortify us. What does this sig- 
nify, if not that feelings are weak and inconstant, and that the only 
means of animating and strengthening them is by calling out a 
solemn and collective assertion of them, by putting our mind in 
unison with the social mind where the center of the moral life 
and of the good will are maintained in a transcendent spirituality? 
There is in civilization a powerful tradition, which is not inscribed 
on the individual organism, and which only results from the 
solidarity of minds ; the faithful have need of God, God has need 
of the faithful ; sacrifice supports the reciprocity of their relation. 
For barbarous people there is an ethnical God who fights against 
the neighboring Gods ; for civilized people there is only one God 
who makes all men brothers. The broadening of the social life 
has broadened the conception of God and has given rise to mono- 
theism. The positivist cult of humanity, imperfectly realized, 
expressed, nevertheless, a most profound and truly religious 
thought ; for it is not God that disappears in humanity, it is rather 
humanity which discovers God in itself, and which does not for 
that reason adore him with any the less fervor. 

There is, therefore, a rational basis for the connection of religion 
and morals, and we cannot secularize the latter without changing 
the character of religion at the same time. Finally, this change 
made, there is no other characteristic of morals which we ought 
to change. 1 Thus supported by reality which transcends the indi- 

1 Of course, it is a question here of the general characteristics of morality and not 
of the detail of its laws. M. Durkheim, on the contrary, sees many reforms which 
are desirable. 
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vidual, duty remains what it was for Kant. It cannot be reduced 
to any other terms, as is shown by the fact that it does not permit 
of being put in the balance with any other interest, even with sci- 
entific or artistic interests. It is categorical, and demands that it 
shall be fulfilled with respect, and for its own sake. Every act 
performed in view of an advantage may be materially conformable 
to the law, but is not for that reason moral. Finally, duty is a 
good thing which may be loved : it is addressed to one part of 
our being with which it may be identified, but on another side it 
transcends us infinitely. It exacts pain and sacrifice, it forces the 
individual to conquer and in some measure to surpass himself. 
To deny all that is to deny moral reality itself, as it is furnished 
us by immediate experience. To recognize it is to recognize also 
the necessity of an external basis which the history of morals and 
religion abundantly confirms. 1 

M. Durkheim has numerous disciples, especially in the new 
philosophical generation. Moreover, his personal influence is 
tremendous. But this grandiose conception of morals and society 
has up to the present time met with a very emphatic opposition 
on the part of philosophers. Some see in it a dangerous resur- 
rection of the metaphysical spirit. (M. Durkheim, however, has 
never expressly formulated his metaphysics, and holds to what 
he calls a spiritualism of fact, the non-coincidence and irre- 
ducibleness of the laws of the mental and social life in their rela- 
tion to physical and biological laws.) Others see in it a social 
mysticism which would take away from the individual all proper 
value by subordinating him to collective aims superior to 
morality itself — as intelligible consequently as the impenetrable 
ways of the traditional God ! Moreover, moral endeavor has 
not been lacking in other directions. M. G. Richard and M. J. 
Segond have published a general review on recent ethical works 

1 This lecture has not been published. I summarize it here from memory. It 
may be that I misrepresent this or that detail ; but what I believe I represent exactly, 
and what everybody around me is impressed with, is the intensity of moral and 
religious feeling which resulted from it. In my article last year, I referred to the 
saying of M. Levy-Bruhl that stranger as he was to the little church of Monsieur-le- 
Prince Street, M. Durkheim was yet the real successor of Auguste Comte, and, 
indeed, he delivered on that day the discourse of a High Priest of Humanity. 
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in two installments, in the Revue Philosophique of this year. 1 M. 
Landry, in his Principe de morale rationnelle? attempts to set forth 
a moral doctrine which may also be a true science. He hopes 
to find the solution of this problem in an original method which 
is to give the authority of practical reason as a form to morality, 
and the pursuit of pleasure as subject matter for this morality. 
Placing thus in a clear light what is implicit in Stuart Mill anp 
Spencer, he shows us how the respect for reason, conceived as 
an irreducible principle and entirely autonomous, can give to the 
pursuit of pleasure a universal value, and enable us to pass from 
the individual to the social standpoint. Instinct reveals to us the 
value of pleasure, and reason approves it; but in approving it, 
it imposes its own specific condition, which is to make no differ- 
ence between individuals, to judge between myself and another 
as I would judge between two others. This is not the place to 
discuss this theory ; I will only remark that it has a transitory 
character, so to speak, and that it seems to require a more ulti- 
mate synthesis. For if reason has the right to impose its condi- 
tions on the instinctive love of pleasure, has it not also the right 
of criticising this instinct, and of rejecting the very principle of 
pleasure, even though universal, if it is found to conflict with 
rational finality, with the supreme value which is shown in the 
authority of reason ? 

M. Belot, in a series of articles in the Revue de Metaphysique* 
has criticised in succession all the contemporaneous theories of 
ethics, in his attempt to reach certain conclusions, which may 
serve as a basis for ethical teaching. I do not wish to dwell on 

'January and May, 1905. Among others they make abstracts of the works of 
H6ffding (La morale, a French translation); of Roberty (Nouveau programme de 
sociologie, introduction a PStude du monde surorganique); Albert Bayet (La morale 
scientifique); Manxion (Essai sur les iliments et revolution de la moraliW). To 
these we must add the courses of ethical studies published by MM. Pecaut, Dugas, 
Cantecor, and a great many other works or pamphlets on the same subject. It is 
quite certain that the center of philosophical activity in France still rests on that 
point. 

2 Paris, Alcan, 1905. 

8 " En qu£te d'une morale positive," Revue de Metaphysique, January, 1905, and 
following numbers. These articles will very soon be published in one volume. 
I am able to state their conclusions through the courtesy of the author who has 
kindly communicated them to me in advance. 
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his discussion of metaphysical ethics, of Kantian ethics, of utili- 
tarian ethics, and of sociological ethics ; the interest of his articles 
is primarily in the doctrine which he wishes to establish. By a 
positive ethics, he understands a morality which is neither a simple 
pedagogical art, on the one hand, nor a pure science of manners 
or even of moral judgments, without pretension to regulate con- 
duct, on the other. Our point of departure is precisely the anti- 
nomy of idea and fact, of external rule and conscience. The 
problem is to bridge the abyss which separates learning from 
acting, knowledge from will. How can this be attained ? At 
first by analysis of the facts of morality as they are given to us. 
Morality is formulated and explained, not created. (This point, 
which was not appreciated by the eighteenth century, but already 
brought forward by Kant in the preface to his Practical Reason, 
appears to me to command the assent of all French philosophers 
at the present time.) Therefore the first step ought to be to 
take cognizance of what morality is ; it is a matter of induction. 
Humanity wants something which morality expresses. And it 
desires this very strongly ; for we constantly see the greatest 
sacrifices made for the realization of this end, at the expense of 
pleasure, health, and the happiness of individuals. This end, 
often unknown even to those who are most devout, and which 
induction alone reveals to us a posteriori, is the social life. But 
it is not sufficient to state in this way the will of humanity ; for 
once the secret is revealed, might not this instinctive moral will 
become like the will to live of Schopenhauer, which is destroyed 
in coming to consciousness of itself, by discovering the tremendous 
dupery of which it is the victim ? No, we need not fear that 
this will happen when the idea of the good is revealed. In 
reflecting upon it, we necessarily accept the principle when we 
discover it, because life in society is the common condition of all 
aims, the necessary means and antecedent of all that we can 
ultimately wish. There can be no reasonable liberty except in 
society. Whatever you may wish, you therefore wish this first 
of all, and consequently your reason once enlightened cannot fail 
to approve the strong impulse of conscience and moral sentiment. 
From the strictest pedagogical point of view, concludes M. Belot, 
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ethics thus understood is seen to be capable of furnishing a satis- 
fying moral discipline. It is efficacious, for it is based on deep- 
seated feeling, constantly supported by the social life. It pre- 
sents an aim sufficient to arouse and sustain our activity ; for 
society is yet very far from being society in the full acceptation 
of the term, and we perceive clearly the great value of improve- 
ments which might be introduced into it. It is capable of rous- 
ing our minds and wills, since more than anything else it justifies 
the effort in a real and practical form. It rejects by its objec- 
tivity the dangerous sophisms of subjectivism, of internationalism, 
and of special self-culture, and, while taking account of the real, 
it allows full liberty to individual initiative. It is therefore the 
proper morality for a true democracy which demands at the 
same time action and reason. 

Such are the principal tendencies which the morality of the 
present time shows. Among the special problems of morality 
and politics, there is one which occupies a large place in public 
interest : the problem of patriotism, of peace and war. As M. 
Charles Richet 1 has justly remarked, progress in the social do- 
main is often so rapid as to outrun the interests of philosophers. 
Such has been the case in the antipatriotic peace movement. Its 
beginning dates from M. G. Herve's 2 book entitled Leur patrie. 
This movement has also been currently called ' Herveism. ' 
Herve himself maintained, however, that his book only contained 
the watchword of a quite spontaneous and popular philosophy 
which he had learned from workmen and peasants. ' Leur 
Patrie ' means the country of the burgesses, the rulers, and the 
rich. For them there is one country, because society is truly 
their good mother ; she guarantees their fortunes, lands, manu- 
factures, and houses of commerce. They are right to defend 
her. But for the workman, without patrimony or fixed interests, 
and living only by his work, the idea of country is a pure ab- 
surdity. His compatriots are the workmen of all countries. He 

1 " La paix et la guerre," Revue Philosophiqtte, February, 1905. 

2 Herve was professor of history in a secondary institution. He was obliged to 
abandon his career on account of the anarchical character of his doctrines. The read- 
ers of this Review doubtless already know of the recent trial in which he was the 
principal defendant. 
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has nothing to lose or gain in the political confusion of the Euro- 
pean map, and consequently has only one thing to consider : that 
war is a menace to his work, to his life, and to that of his chil- 
dren. He will, therefore, oppose it by every means, without 
caring at all about the duperies which they adorn with the name 
of national interest or political honor. And if a gun is put into 
his hands, he will refuse to march to the frontier and use it 
against other proletaires as unfortunate as himself. He will turn 
his arm first against his real enemies and cause a social revolu- 
tion. 

This appeal to the military strike has been adopted by all the 
socialist party. It even excited a momentary enthusiasm among 
the masses of the peace party, which, however, was very soon 
chilled by obvious reflections. The recent trial of the anti-mili- 
taristic protest, which was terminated by a severe sentence against 
the author, has not sufficed to revive faith in this somewhat too 
naive solution of the problem of war. But there remains a more 
serious aspect of this problem, and its echo was heard in the dis- 
cussions of last winter. M. Charles Richet, in the article already 
cited, refuted vigorously and in detail the well-known theories 
which maintain that war would develop individual dignity, the 
spirit of sacrifice and solidarity ; and assured peace would en- 
gender, on the contrary, the corruption and degradation of citi- 
zens ; and that history would condemn peace-loving people. 
The question of internationalism has been brought to the front 
by U Union pour la Verite (Ancienne Union pour V Action Morale) 
which has just been reorganized with a new program. Already 
several reunions have been held in which MM. Paul Desjardins, 
Buisson, Darlu, Durkheim, Levy-Bruhl, Rauh, Belot, Andler, 
Pecaut, Brunschvicg, and the author of this article — to mention 
only philosophers — have taken part. M. Vandervelde, the Bel- 
gian socialist leader, and M. Lutoslawski, the well-known critic 
of Plato, have contributed their personal opinions concerning the 
causes and evolution of internationalism. 

Finally, the question is scarcely begun, and I do not wish to 
anticipate the solutions which these studies will be able to give. 
Perhaps you will be more interested in the program of the reor- 
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ganization of this Society, — a program doubtless very sympto- 
matic, for in a few weeks it attracted such a number of writers, 
philosophers, historians, business men, Catholic dignitaries, Prot- 
estants, and free thinkers that the organizers themselves were 
surprised to find such a response in contemporary conscience 
and good will. 

" I. Name of the Association. Under the name of Union pour 
la Verite there has been founded at Paris an Association for 
mutual philosophic and civic education. 

" 2. The object of this Association is : {a) To maintain among its 
members, by a discipline of judgment and manners, the perpetual 
liberty of thought which the investigation of truth and the strug- 
gle for the right demand ; {b) to uphold in public life, by its ex- 
ample and propaganda, the active love of truth and right, and to 
promote the adoption of critical methods in general practice. 

" 3. The Association aims at exercising its criticism freely in 
the various philosophical, religious, moral, social, political, and 
judicial domains ; and it therefore is forbidden ever to adhere 
definitely and without reserve, as an Association, to any church, 
any philosophical school, any political party, and, in short, to any 
grouping organized around a fixed doctrine." 

This appears to me very interesting and also very character- 
istic of a state of mind which belongs at the same time to the two 
movements which I have analyzed in this article. On the one 
side is decided rationalism, on the other the defence of morality 
undertaken anew in essential principle by the scientific spirit, and 
with absol ute sincerity. One of the first publications of the Union 
was an extract from M. Poincare's book La valeur de la science, 
from which I quoted some passages above. This concerned the 
energetic vindication of the self and the duty of subordinating to it 
everything else. " The pursuit of truth ought to be the aim of 
our activity : it is the only aim which is worthy of it. Doubtless 
we must at first exert ourselves to solace human sufferings, but 
why ? Not to suffer is a negative ideal, and would be more 
surely attained by the annihilation of the world. If we wish to 
free man more and more from his material needs, it is in order 
that he may employ his recovered liberty in the study and con- 
templation of the truth." 
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III. 

We may conclude with some remarks about the works which 
are less directly dependent upon one or the other of these great 
movements. I will mention at first in psychology the series of 
articles published by M. Georges Dumas in the Revue Philoso- 
phique. The last especially is very characteristic in spirit and 
method. It is entitled " Le prejuge intellectualiste et le prejuge 
finaliste dans les theories de l'expression." This title might lead 
to a misconception. What he understands by intellectual ism is 
not in any respect the opposite of fideism. The article is rather a 
criticism of voluntaristic prejudices. His thesis is as follows : 
Before making appeal to all the conscious reasons and final causes 
by which Darwin, Spencer, Wundt, and Mantegazza have attempted 
to explain the expression of the emotions, one must first of all 
exhaust all that can be learned from the simple mechanical point 
of view. It is needless to have recourse to the principle of useful 
habits to explain the dilation of the nostrils in wrath, or the 
wrinkling of the eyes in smiling, if this dilation or this wrinkling 
can be explained by a simple diffusion of nervous discharge which 
sets in motion the most mobile muscles or those whose connec- 
tions facilitate common action. The principle of Dumas is there- 
fore opposed by its Cartesian character to the principles ordinarily 
invoked in such a case, and can be summed up somewhat in this 
way : " The fundamental phenomena of expression reside in the 
general variations of the muscular tonus, and where this variation 
consists in an increase of tonicity, the discharge takes place along 
the lines of least mechanical resistance." 

It is obvious how thoroughly intellectualistic this thesis is, in- 
spired as it is by a truly scientific belief in the logic of things, in 
the possibility of reducing the indeterminate to the determinate, 
the qualitative to the quantitative, complex phenomena to a com- 
bination of simple elements which the mind of the psychologist 
can apprehend objectively, and which are combined in reality ex- 
actly according to the laws of our rational thought. Those of 
our readers who would be interested in the detail of the experi- 
ments made by M. Georges Dumas, I can only refer to his articles, 
which he will soon republish in a single volume. But the con- 
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trolling idea of his work seemed to me sufficiently philosophic 
to be mentioned here in its relations to the entire analogous 
movement with which it is allied. 

A number of very important works have also appeared in the 
field of aesthetics. Among the most noteworthy is Essai sur 
I ' esprit musical by M. Lionel Dauriac, which makes a transition 
from the psychological to the aesthetic standpoint. This work 
represents very well the new method in aesthetics, upon which 
philosophers are beginning to agree, and which resembles the 
new methods in ethics. This consists in presenting the deter- 
mination of the beautiful, not as a problem which can be solved 
a priori by a set of conceptions, but as the distant result of anal- 
ysis of a special nature, psychological in form, appreciative in 
content, and which gradually leads us by careful observation of 
aesthetic facts to the explanation of artistic judgment. M. 
Dauriac proceeds as a methodologist who is at the same time a 
good musician. He distinguishes first of all psychological acous- 
tics from musical psychology, then the musical ear from musical 
intelligence. He pauses in the study of the latter to define its 
degrees and evolution, and to discover its relation to imagination 
and memory. He goes on to apply the same technical and psy- 
chological method to the analysis of musical pleasure, and thus 
leads to the properly aesthetic question on whose threshold he 
stops for the time being, for he outlines later an explanation of 
the reasons why one musical form does better than another. 
Here the pure judgment of appreciation begins. 

In the Revue Philosophique a group of articles dealing also with 
questions of art have appeared. Madame Vernon Lee has writ- 
ten "Sur la methode introspective d' observation individuelle dans 
l'esthetique." This deals with descriptions of aesthetic emotions 
(painting and sculpture), minutely analyzed in all their psycholog- 
ical, physical, and mental bearings, and leading to general obser- 
vations on observed facts. M. Jean Peres wrote "Sur le realisme 
et l'idealisme esthetique." M. Paulhan has written " Sur la 
moralite indirecte de l'art " a very remarkable thesis and power- 
fully sustained : things do not always act according to their 
essence ; art, such as it is, is essentially opposed to morality, but 
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in principle it comes from the same source, and by its effects is 
a precious auxiliary of it. M. Souriau, the excellent sesthetician 
of Nancy, in his new work entitled La beaute rationnelle, has 
maintained the very radical thesis that art is in all its bearings 
harmonious with morality, and that conflicts always arise either 
through an imperfection of the work itself or a prejudice of 
morals. His work is essentially normative. Alongside of this 
experimental science of aesthetics, which shows us what is admired 
by man or even by animals, there is another aesthetics which sets 
a problem of a very different order. What value have these 
preferences of taste ? Are they directed to that which is in itself 
preferable ? Do we admire what is truly worthy of being 
admired ? 

It is obvious that this problem is exactly the same as that 
which exists between rational morality and the science of man- 
ners. M. Souriau is concerned to prove that there is an aesthetic 
truth, which is at the same time a truth and judgment of value 
(these are his own terms), just as M. Belot tried to prove that 
there is a moral truth which presents precisely these same two 
characteristics. And the remarkable thing is that the solutions 
are not essentially different. Here are M. Souriau's three prin- 
cipal theses : Beauty consists in perfection, that is to say, in the 
evident conformity of things to their uses ; degrees of perfection 
are measured by the relative value of the ends to be attained ; the 
highest end which we can conceive is the complete development 
of the conscious life. 

Thus, under all forms, logical, moral, and aesthetic, we are led 
to the affirmation of a judgment of fundamental value, discovered 
by induction and sustained both by its experiential origin and by 
its intrinsic evidence. The great human interest, the only one 
which can afford us lasting and genuine satisfaction, is the realiza- 
tion of the rational life, that is to say, of the social life, not merely 
in so far as it repeats the biological organism on a higher scale, 
but in so far as it is the condition of moral liberty and intellectual 
objectivity. 

It seems, indeed, that thinkers of the most various antecedents, 
and who are most jealous of their entire independence, are, with- 
out concerted action, coming to agreement on this point. 
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Must we not admit that general philosophy, after so many 
incoordinate and fruitless movements, is beginning to discover in 
itself, as through successive stratifications, some really valid 
truths upon which we can henceforth find support ? I earnestly 
hope and desire that this may be true. But for this very reason 
I ought to refrain from asserting it. Time alone can tell us if 
these stepping-stones are indeed what they appear to be, and if 
they have the solidity of the immovable strata upon which are 
slowly raised physics and biology, creating by degrees unanimity 
of view on the part of men competent to deal with these problems, 
which have been for a long time in controversy and subject to 
the conflict of individual opinions ; — or if they are, on the con- 
trary, merely provisional agglomerations, due to the accidental 
unity of the same time and environment, and destined soon to be 
dissolved like the great mountain ranges which the mists of morn- 
ing form at the horizon of a hopelessly flat country. 

Andre Lalande. 



